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tireless baton they shared with him Bryan's
silver periods, the sizz and whistle of the
calliope, the rumble of the prairie train, the
primitive exultation of the blacks in the bar-
room as they recalled the ancient voodoo
dance:
Then I saw the Congo, creeping through the black,
Cutting through the jungle with a golden track.
Lindsay became the poetic showman of the
democratic virtues of the Middle West.
From the tambourine to the banjo! Carl
Sandburg's exhilaration rivals Lindsay's, but
lacks his mellow3 wholesome content in rural
democracy. A brother Illinoisian, he was suc-
cessively driver of a milk wagon, grain
laborer, bootblack, sceneshifter, hotel dish-
washer, professional baseball player. He car-
ried the principles of the free-verse writers to
the ultimate, often stripping his lines of all
save savage phrases, and introducing bristling
colloquialisms, as in his familiar poem "To a
Contemporary Bunkshooter":
You   come   along . . . tearing   your   shirt , . ,
yelling about Jesus.
Where do you get that stuff?
What do you know about Jesus?
Jesus had a way of talking soft and outside of a
few bankers and higher-ups among the con-
men of Jerusalem everybody liked to have this
Jesus around because he never made any fake
passes and everything he said went and he